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In default of a better term, I have named this ascription of sentiency to 
insentient nature — which is a rhetorical device, essentially a metaphor ; is 
based on the fact that resemblances readily attract attention ; and is used, 
like metaphor, for added vividness — vivification. 

In 10,000 lines of Keats, I found 357 cases of vivification. Keats, in his 
treatment of nature, used vivification oftener than he did any other device, 
and used it so often that we must take account of it in any detailed state- 
ment of his attitude toward nature. 

Professor C. von Klenze, Professor A. H. Tolman, and Mr. 
K. D. Jessen discussed this paper. 

By vote of the Association it was decided that the session be 
closed at 5.00 p. in., and that each discussion be limited to five 
minutes. 

6. " The inflectional types of the qualifying adjective in 
German." By Professor G. O. Curme, of the Northwestern 
University. 

The paper was discussed by Professors H. Schmidt-Warten- 
berg and S. W. Cutting, and Dr. P. O. Kern. 

7. " The component elements of Atiscans.'" By Professor 
Raymond Weeks, of the University of Missouri. 

The author being prevented from attending the meeting, his 
paper was read by title. 

8. "The gender of English loanwords in Danish." By 
Professor Daniel Kilham Dodge, of the University of Illinois. 
[Printed in Americana Germanica, II.] 

Owing to the absence of the author the paper was presented 
by Professor L. A. Rhoades. 

9. "On the Scandinavian element in English." By Pro- 
fessor Albert E. Egge, of The Washington Agricultural College. 

This paper was read by Professor A. H. Tolman ; and 
discussed by Professors G. Hempl, S. W. Cutting, H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg, Dr. P. O. Kern, and Mr. F. J. Lange. 

Except the few Greek and Latin words brought in with Christianity, the 
English language down to the Norman Conquest was almost entirely free 
from foreign elements. The main influence to which English was subject 
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before this event was that of the closely allied Norse. During the ninth 
century the British Isles were attacked on every side by Norse Pirates, who 
came in such numbers and managed affairs with such vigor that for a time 
the British Isles seemed to be on the verge of becoming Scandinavian. In 
Ireland the Vikings established kingdoms at Dublin, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, but were in course of time absorbed by the natives. In Scotland also, 
the western part of which, with the Islands, was long in their power, the 
Norse by and by lost their identity. But in England their influence was 
greater. By the Treaty of Wedmore (878), the Danes got possession of the 
northeast half of England, or the partsettled by the Angles, and Norwegians 
at a later time occupied the north-west counties. In some shires the 
Scandinavians, were very numerous, perhaps in the majority; and although 
here also they were eventually absorbed by the people among whom they 
settled, northern England was strongly Scandinavian in character until 
after the Norman Conquest, and the English language of that part received 
a Scandinavian impress which it has retained to this day. 

The districts settled by the Danes and Norwegians are still marked by 
geographical names ending in by, beck, garlh, gate, toft, thioaile, and perhaps 
also those in ey, ness, and thorpe. Many personal names are also Scandinavian 
in origin, as well as the fashion of forming patronymics by the suffix son. 
The pronunciation of northern English remained more nearly like the 
Scandinavian than did that of southern English, as in Scotch, bane, hame, 
stane. In imitation of the corresponding Scandinavian forms, n was in- 
serted in the numerals seventh, ninth, tenth, and the rest ; are took the place 
of beolh or sind; and several hundred nouns and idioms supplanted the 
original English. In the north inflections early disappeared, doubtless due 
in a measure to the presence of Norse, whereas in the south the rich inflec- 
tion of the old English continued much longer, examples being in the 
Ormulum and the Ayenbite of Inim/t. 

Many of these changes are clearly observable already in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle of the time of King Alfred, and in the Midland and Northern 
monuments of the Middle English period the borrowed element is very 
considerable, as well as in the spoken English of northern England and of 
Scotland to this day. In Burns's poems in Scotch dialect, for example, are 
found such Xorse words as big (build), gar (make), gleg (sharp), gruip, (dung- 
fork), heeze (raise), lift (sky), nowle (cattle), roose (praise), rowte (to low), 
loom (empty), and many others. In modern literary English, which dates 
from the fourteenth century and is based on the dialect of London and the 
neighboring district on the north, the Scandinavian element is small, because 
in this part of England the Scandinavian settlers were few. Yet Prof. Skeat 
mentions nearly seven hundred Scandinavian words in modern English, 
and most of these are in common use. 

The Scandinavian influence on English is a fruitful field of study, which 
as yet has been only partly explored. The list of Norse loan-words made 
out by Professor Skeat could be considerably enlarged. 
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FOURTH SESSION, JANUARY 1. 

The fourth session was convened at 9.40 a. m. Professor 
W. H. Carruth presided. 

The Auditing Committee presented the following report : 
As Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's accounts 
we beg leave to report that we have examined the same and 
found them correct. 

Paul O. Kern. 
F. J. Lange. 

The report of the Committee was accepted. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers presented the 
following names for election : 

President, C. Alphonso Smith. 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

First Vice-President, Ewald Fluegel. 

Second Vice-President, G. E. Karsten. 

Third Vice-President, Raymond Weeks. 

Members of the Council, J. T. Hatfield, J. D. Bruner, 
Albert E. Jack, Charles Bundy Wilson. 

By vote of the members these candidates were elected officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Professor J. D. Bruner recommended the organization of a 
Phonetic and a Pedagogical Section. Professor A. H. Tolman 
wished to see that work recognized by assigning to it a part 
of the programme. Professor J. T. Hatfield argued that such 
an arrangement might tend to divide the interest of the 
members attending. Upon motion of Professor A. H. Tolman 
the Secretary was requested to group the phonetical and 
pedagogical papers. 

The following resolution, offered by Professor J. S. Nollen 
was adopted by a rising vote : 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America recognize with sincere gratitude the 
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hearty and generous hospitality extended to it by the Mayor 
and the citizens of Evanston, by the Country and Evanston 
Clubs, by the University Guild, by the President and Faculty 
of Northwestern University, and particularly by the members 
of the Modern Language departments of the University. 

10. "Heine's relation to Wolfgang Menzel." By Professor 
Julius Goebel, of Leland Stanford University. 

In the absence of Professor Goebel the paper was read by 
Dr. P. O. Kern. It was discussed by Professor J. T. Hatfield. 

11. "The Metamorphosis of Greene and of Lyly." By 
Professor C. F. McClumpha, of the University of Minnesota. 

In this paper the attempt has been made to present the resemblances and 
differences existing between Lyly's Love's Metamorphosis and Greene's Aleida, 
or, as the second title reads, Greene's Metamorphosis, and at the same time 
to determine the possible interdependence of the two works. Lyly's work 
is a drama, Greene's a novel. 

Lyly's Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit, appeared in 1579, and Greene 
hastened to imitate this popular success by the publication of MamiUia, a 
Looking-Olass for the ladies of England, in 1583. In 1587 Greene openly 
borrowed the title of Lyly's works, and again in 1589. In these two pro- 
ductions he showed himself to be wholly under the influence of Lyly's 
euphuism. He had borrowed the balanced style, the alliteration, the 
similizing imagery, in a word, the euphuistic prose style of Lyly. To all 
this he added his own scholarship which was by no means inferior. 

The chronological order of Lyly's plays has never been satisfactorily de- 
termined. Collier (Hist. Dram. Lit, in, 176) writes, " Before 1589, Lily 
wrote nine dramatic pieces — seven in prose, one in rhyme, and one in blank 
verse." Of these two were published soon after they were acted, the others 
in or after 1591. 

The history of the publication of Lyly's plays is as follows: In 1632 
Edward Blount, the bookseller and publisher, brought out an edition of six 
plays, omitting the three plays entitled : The Woman in the Moone, The 
Maides Metamorphosis, and Love's Metamorphosis. In 1858, F. W. Fairholt 
brought out his edition of Lyly's plays in two volumes, embracing the six 
plays of Blount's edition and the two plays entitled, The Woman in the Moone, 
and Love's Metamorphosis, but omitting the ninth play, The Maides Meta- 
morphosis. 

We do not know when Love's Metamorphosis was written. It was printed 
in 1601. Lyly's burial is recorded in 1606, therefore this play was the last 
printed in his lifetime, and not The Woman in the Moone, as Mr. Saintsbury 
states in his History of Eliz. Lit. 



